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2. - EDITORS PAGE - 


Firstly, I would like to thank those people who responded to my plea for 
contributions to Whirrakee. I now have a small collection of interesting 
material to hand, but there will be need for more as the year goes on. 
There are now quite a number of members who have contributed to Whirrakee 
at some time or other, but I am aure that at least some of those people 
who have not yet done so could also provide interesting notes |. 

or articles if they really put their minds to it.So how about—4t2———— 


io Gt? fe ote oF EG to td ten to ee 


Although I have now lived in Bendigo fonsovern| 5 ayeanss there are still 
many placés in the region which.I have not visited. I think most of us have. 
a tendency to re-visit familiar places we have enjoyed, but in a busy world 
this limits the opportunities to explore new places. However, visiting 

new places can be rewarding and stimulating, as I was reminded recently. 

I had occasion to visit Dunolly and we then had a fine, sunny autumn 
afternoon at our disposal, to do as we wished with. We decided to go to 
Tullaroop Reservoir for lunch, a place which I have been near to, but not 
previously visited. There is a very pleasant picnic area, planted with 
native trees, on a small promontary between two portions of the dam wall. 
Looking south across the blue water, we could ses several of the volcanic 
hills of the Clures-Smeaton area, including Mt. Kooroocheang, the highest 
of them. Nearer to hand, there were quite a variety of water birds to. look 
at while we had lunch, There were several species of duck (Chestnut and 
Grey Teal, Mountain, Wood and Musk Duck), Hoary-headed Grebe, Coot, Little 
Pied and Black Cormorant, Silver Gull and Black Swan. Spur-winged Plover :: 
were feeding in the mud on the bank, and three Magpies joined us for lunch, 
ceuthee but obvious ly not unused to the notion of having scraps thrown 
for them aio Str 


After lunch, we set off towards Clunes, and that strange volcanic land- — z 
scape we could:sce €rom our lunch spot. Turning on to a gravel road sigh- 
posted "Mt. Cameron" took us across a few kilometres of flat basalt plain, 
and then quite. abruptly and stgephy, pour into. tthe oo) metre deep gorge cut 
of the Tullaroop Reservoir. Tite aneneaacs of several weeks ago had swept 
through this gorge, but fortunately the Red Gums had only been partly 
singed, and the stream-side vegetation had survived almost intact. This 
included Callistemon pallidus, which I have also seen growing in Barfold 
Gorge and at Coliban Falls. However the biggest surprise was the amount 

of water flowing down the crsek. Evidently the catchment area had benefited — 
from rain on the divide the weekend before. The swift flowing, clear water, 
and the greenery along the stream, provided a welcome contrast to the’ burnt, 
dry and dusty sides of the gorge. This would be a particularly pleasant 
place for a picnic, in spring, but we certainly. enjoyed our brief Su 
sojoyrn. 7s 


After leaving the gorge by an ascent as steep as our descent, we drove 
south towards Clunes, between Fawcetts Hill with its crater remnant on our 
left, and the higher Mt. Cameron on our right. The landscape of this area - 
is dominated by volcanoes such as these, and we passed close to several | 
others during our return to Bendigo. via, Campbelltown and Newstead. It. 

May come as surprise to some to learn that there is a greater concentration 
of volcanic cones in Central Victoria than there is in the better:knwon. 93” 
Western Victorian voleanic area. Mt. Beckworth near Clunes isa: good 
vantage point from which to appreciate:just how many there are,*as:some 
¢lub members Found out on a joint excursion.with Maryborough F.N.C. 3 

fow years ago. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 


A STRANGE CAlt ERPILLAR 
by Bob Allen 


Growing along the north side of the Bendigo Cemetery in Houston St. are 

a number of Ironbark trees. This particular type has red flowers, a very 
black trunk, and light green leaves. I was searching the leaves of one of 
these trees for the sugar-lerp scale, Spondyliapsis eucalypti, when I 
noticed a very strange caterpillar. 


It was busily feeding on the leaves of the ironbark. Its predominant colour 
was green, with tiny white dots all over the body, and a white stripe 

down the middle of the back. It had a bright orange coloured face, and an 
erect horn of the same colour protruding from the top of its head. This 
mixture of green, white and orange made the caterpillar almost impossible 
to distinguish from the surrounding foliage, and provided yet another 
example of protective colouration. 


Two things had to be done in a hurry. 1. Get photographs. 

2. Get it identified. 
The first was done by Tom Patullo in his usual expert fashion, and the 
result can be seen on the cover of this issue of Whirrakee. The second was 
done by giving our caterpillar friend a ride to Melbourne in a match box, 
to the Museum of Victoria. A few days later the Acting Curator of 
Entomology informed me by mail that the caterpillar belonged to the moth 
family Geometridae, and was the larva of a moth known scientifically 
as Mnesampela fucata. It feeds on the leaves of eucalypts. 


Most of the larvae of Geometridae have a long body with their six small 
legs at the front end, and a number of claspers or grippers at the rear 
end. To progress, they grip the branch with their grippers and extend the 
body forward to its full extent, then grip with the front legs, and 

arch the body by bringing the grippers up behind the front legs, and then 
repeat the cycle, and so on. This reminds one of a person stepping out 
and measuring a distance, and would explain the family name pcos tices, 
and the common name of Titysyoyreseell 


These larvae are aeO experts at camouflage. 
They imitate a small dead branch. When not 
feeding through the daylight hours they grip 
a small branch with their claspers, and 
splay the body out at an angle. They remain 
motionless in this position, imitating the 
branch, as in the photo opposite, and it 
would have to be a very sharp eyed bird to 
distinguish between a stick and the 
caterpillar. 


With the aid of the cover photo, and the 

description in the second paragraph above, 

it should be easy enough to recognise q@ye 
LARVA of MBesampela fucata, so if you should find 

one, please place it in a box with gum 

leaves, and send it to me, as I would 

like to hatch it out to the adult 

(moth) stage for photographing. 


(Right) Protective colouration- 
a looper imitates a branch. 


yy 
THE DOUBLE-BANDED PLOVER: ANO!HER NEW WADER FOR THE BENDIGO DIST RICT 
a NE LL CLS 
by John Berry and Ray Wallace. 


the Australasian Wader Study Group's National Wader Count for the 
summer took place on 9th-l10th and 16th-17th February, 1985. On Sunday 
17th three club members participated in the count in this district, 
namely John Berry, Ray Wallace and John Lindner. 


Over recent months the Bendigo Water Board have laser levelled many 
paddocks under their control, ultimately, to run sewage water on them 
down a gentle incline. One such paddock, situated between Lagoon number 
six and the Eaglehawk Creek, had had a recent application of sewage 
water. lhe result was a large area of wet mud with dozens of small 
shallow pools up to 2 cm in depth. 


‘the three observers, named above, here came across an unusual wader, 
obviously a "stranger" to this district. Excellent views were had of 
the bird with binoculars and a small (X20) telescope. It ultimately 
proved to be a Double-banded Plover (Charadrius bicinctus), also known 
as the Double-banded Dotterel. 


The wader was the same size and shape as the Red-kneed Dotterel, and 
much larger than the Red-necked Stint. All three of these species of 
waders stood within a foot of each other at one stage of the observation. 
The bill was short, black and half the length of the bird's head, when 
measured in the same direction. The forehead was white, the eyebrow a 
pale buffish colour and the eye black, with a dark ear-patch and a 
brownish crown. It had a light brownish wash around the neck with a 
brownish collar, which extended from the back to the sides of the neck, 
fading away to nothing on the front of the neck. The lower "band" 
appeared to be absent but close examination revealed a very faint 
narrow band which was only discernable in the pectoral region. Its back 
was brownish-grey, underparts white with pale yellowish-green legs. 


In flight the Double-banded Plover had a narrow white wing-bar and white 
sides to the rump and tail. 


The bird was thus identified as a Double-banded Plover in eclipse 
plumage. The only bird that could have been confused with this Double- 
banded Plover is the Large Sand Plover which has a much larger and 
heavier bill and is a slightly larger bird. 


Postscript 
Since the publication of The Birds of the Bendigo District in 1976, when 


twelve wader species were recorded, a further twelve species have been 
noted for the Bendigo District. These species are:- Wood Sandpiper, 
Curlew Sandpiper, Pectoral Sandpiper, Common Sandpiper, Marsh Sandpiper, 
Greenshank, Sanderling, Black-tailed Godwit, Bar-tailed Godwit, 
Double-banded Plover, Banded Stilt and Australian Pratincole. 


. Sr 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN © ~~ by ‘Tom Patuilo 
Le at et esti nent ’ 


On Growing Eucalypts from Seed 


I have been asked, "how to grow Manna Gum (Eucalyptus viminalis) from seed? 
The methods described in this article would apply to all spécies of Eucalypt. 


Seed Gathering. Only collect completely mature seed capsules, To be on. 
the safe side, gather the gum nuts which have been on the tree since the 
previous flowering, that is about twelve months old. Make sure they are 
still closed. Place the capsules in a dry receptacle, such as a brown paper 
bag, (not plastic), in a warm position, say a sunny window sill. When the 
mts open, tap the seeds out into a container and store until planting 
time, There will be a certain amount of other material come out of the -~ 
nuts with the seeds, but there is no need to try to separate this from the 
S--ds.Be sure to label the seed container. The best time for planting the 
seeds is in August, as the young plants should then grow on into the 

warm weather, and be ready to plant out in the next autumn. 


Seed Raising Soil. Good friable, open soil is called for, so that the 

roots of the young seedlings can penetrate easily, such as could be described 
as a sandy, leaf mouldy mixture, At planting, the soil should be just 
comfortably moist. A test for moisture is as follows. Grasp a handful of 

the soil and Squeeze tightly, on opening your hand the soil should retain 

the squeezed shape, then when dropped onto a flat surface the lump should 
crumble, 


PLanting the Seed. The plastic seedling punnets that the nurseries supply 
seedlings in make ideal containers in which to strike the seeds, where 
only a few plants are needed. I have read lately about the direct planting 
method for when one or two seeds are nesded. I will describe this method 
later. Fill the punnet with the seed raising soil, and firm down so the 
soil comes to within a quarter of an inch of the top of the punnet. This 
can be done with a piece of flat board cut a little smaller than the seed 
container. Sprinkle the seed evenly over the surface of soil, taking care 
to spread sparingly, as the young plants need a circulation of air between 
them. If they are too close, a fungal condition called "Damping Off" may 
occur, and the seedlings will die, When the seed has been evenly spread 
they nead to be covered to the depth of the diameter of the seed, with _ 
fine sand or soil. This covering can best be achieved by the use of a fine 
Sieve. If nothing else offers, borrow Mum's kitchen sieve, When the seed 
is covered evenly, firm down as before, 


Subsequent treatment of Seed Bed. At this point the water content of the 


seedbed is critical, as the seeds must be in contact with moist soil, 

Do not water from the tap. To be sure the soil is thoroughly moistened, 
stand the whole punnet in a flat container, in water one inch or so deep, 
Capillary action. will draw water up through the soil in the punnet.: When 

the surface of the soil is evenly moist, remove the punnet from the water 
and drain, To ensure that the correct amount of moisture reaches the seeds 
while germinating, use a flat tray filled with sand and bury the seed punnet 
to about half the depth of the punnet. Keep the sand moist and again capillary 
action will ensure the moisture reaches the seeds, The ideal condtions for 
seed raising may be obtained in a shade house under Sarlon Shade Cloth. 

The baby plants should show in seven to fourteen days. At this point you 

can make sure! that you have not planted too thickly by culling out where 
necessary. : 


6. 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Picking out the young Seedlings. I must confess that it is during this 
operation that I lc e most of my seedlings..However the books say that, 
when the young plants have obtained their second pair of leaves they should 
be picked out of the seed bed and planted out into ‘Containers, We are ~~ ~~ 
dealing with Eucalypts here, so I will suggest a deep pot with near parallel 
- sides, say two inches diameter and five or six inches deep. 

Take for example the tubes that the Forestry Nurseries grow their young 
_ plants in. I have had success with a number of these tubes. by planting out” 
into their permanent position, . straight seo the tubes when. the plants - 
were up to. twelve inches high. 

Autumn is the best time to plant out young trees, as once planted they 

must not be allowed to dry out until well established. This drying out 

is less likely to occur, during the subsequent winter and spring, by which 
time, the young tree will have obtained a certain amount of stability. 
However some trees may take one or perhaps two years to become well 
established, and so be able to withstand the natural conditions. Some young 
Eucalypts may be frost tender when young, and so must be protected during. 
their first winter. In this specific case, however, I think that, Para Bes 
viminalis - The Manna Gum, would not be frost tender as, according..to.... 
Holliday & Watton's "A Gardeners Guide to Eucalypts” E, viminalis is a 

fine tree for moist soils and cool conditions. It is frequently found in 
South Eastern Australia, growing in deep fertile valleys and along’ stream “ 
edges. A local occurrence is of course on Mount’ Alexander. See "Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Clubs" publication "Eucalypts of the Bendigo District", 
page 22. 


Referring now to the direct planting method I mentioned earlier in this. 
article, this is done by planting three or four seeds in individual containers 
and later culling the weak ones, leaving the best one to grow on. This 
eliminates the necessity of picking out the tiny seedlings and replanting. 
These containers would best be as described above, deep with near parallel 
sides, and would need a little nourishment added as the seedlings grow, 

say a few grains of Osmacote occasionally. 


As the young plants grow, watch carefully .for any sign ae the young growing 
tips appearing. to stick together, The.culprit is a small green grub, 

which if not destroyed quickly, will destroy the growing tip. Young plants. 
appear to take a long time to recover from the destruction OE these young = 
ErORine EERE 


pees rer] 
> THE OSAGE. ORANGE See 
iy Bob Allen 


On Honaay§ 11th March I was visiting my. daughter and family at Kyabram. On 
the way into town I passed a row of trees of several varieties along a 
channel on the property of a dairy farmer in Grey Road. I stopped to inspect 
them and found quite a few eucalypts , some nice specimens of Casuarina 

: stricta, and among others, a nice specimen of Osage Orange in full fruit. 
This tree is probably the first of its’ kind I have. found growing on its own. 
Generally they are planted as a hedge or windbreak,. as is the case of the 
large area. surrounded by them in Tannery Lane, Mandurang. 


Where did these trees originate from?. Is the timber of any value? These 
questions and many more had to be answered. A long sojourn in my den 
followed, and many books were scanned, with no result whatsoever. It was 
then that I remembered the late Crosbie Morrison's "Wild Life" magazines. 


7. 
THE OSAGE ORANGE continued 


How many times these books have saved the day over. the years:I will «7 
never know, and once again I got results. Many references were made about 
them in letters to the editor, and several replies by him were located 

I have made copies of them, and for my information, and for our readers, 
here are the results of my search. Perhaps. any readers: who have any | 
knowledge of this tree, or know any other places that they grow could let 
our editor know for future inclusion in Whirrakee? © 


EXT RACT S FROM "WILD LIFE" ABOUT THE’ OSAGE ORANGE 
July 1944, by Crosbie Morrison 


"A large yellow fruit, roughly round and with ane emia thrown into small 
pimples about one éighth of an inch across has. attracted the attention of . 
FAW Webster of East Brighton. He saw it growing in a garden at Gardenvale | 
The tree is about 40 feet high with foliage resembling an almond or a peach.. 
It is deciduous and the fruit is the size of a large orange. I have dealt . 
with this query at greater length than is desirable because so many inquiries 
are received about it from time to time. It is a plant that attracts 
attention, yet it doesn't come to public notice often enough to make it 

well known. It is not a native. It is introduced from: America, where it is 
widely cultivated under the name of Osage Orange, and is used as a shade 
tree and a windbreak. The "oranges" are decorative, but no attempt should 

be made to eat them. They have a sticky juice and a very unpleasant burning 
taste that clings for hours, belying their attractive appearance. As youngsters 
we used to call them "hypocrites", presumably for that reason. Some grew 

not far from the school, and every unsuspecting new boy was generously aes 
offered a small: piece. of: one to eat. I think every boy in that school had 
had one taste of a "hypocrite", I doubt whether there was one among the lot - 
who ever had a second. The tree is hardy, and withstands wind well, dropping 
its leaves for winter when maximum sunshine is desirable, but having a good 
shady canopy in summer, It therefore makes a desirable high hedge for a large 
paddock," 


July 1945 


"There was.a large paddock in Bacchus Marsh, surrounded by a hedge of these 
trees. They were 40 or 50 feet high. At. a little.distance the fruit locks 
like a lot of quinces with rough pimply. rind. The wood was used by the --: 
Osage tribe of Indians in North America for making bows, and it takes its 
name from them. The trees in Bacchus Marsh were planted, I understand about ¢ 
60 or 70 years ago for making cricket bats. The venture could not have been 
successful as the trees remain podays and. willow is still the favoured 
timber for bats." . : 


November 1948, De HEH 
Comment by Crosbie Morrison on specimen from Mrs De Strange of coerenton Vic. 


"The large yellow fruit covered with small lumps was the Osage Orange, a 
native of America, The fruit is not edible but the tree is attractive in 
appearance and grown as a hedge makes an excellent protection for orchards 
or gardens. The branches’ bear stout prickles, The. bark of the roots yields 
a yellow dye; that of the trunk and larger branches is used for tanning 
leather, and in parts of Europe the leaves are fed to silkworms in place 
of white mulberry, The tree is deciduous. Maclura RISES is the botanical 
name. 


8. 
THE OSAGE ORANGE continued. 


September isu9, Pe 390 


In reply to the 1945 article, a Mr, Dalby of .Bacchus Marsh says ny knew 

those trees well. They were planted originally as windbreaks in the form of © 
a hedge around an orchard, but as there is wonderful black soil there to a 
depth of 20 feet they grew into big trees. The son of the owner had a lathe 
and made many fine articles such as fruit bowls and tobacco jars from the 
timber. The annual rings are very strongly marked, and show out beautifully 
in turnery. It is a very strong timber, I made axe handles out of it and I 
think they are equal to hickory. In the days of wooden ships it was used | 

for trenails or dowels as we would call them for joining the ships timbers. | 
It should be planted by the forestry departments here, but the soil ea lected 
for it must be good, or it will not grow to a useful size." 


October 1949, -P. 476,, i 
From Reg Foster of Hartwell, Vic. in reply to Mr. Dalby of Bacchus Marsh. 


"Archers, particularly those like myself who make their own gear, regard as 
almost blasphemy any reference to that golden timber Osage Orange being used 
for anything but its legitimate purpose - making of bows! To make even 

an axe handle out of hard to come by Osage is committing plain and fancy 
sacrilege. One may condone the manufacture of small ornaments from Osage. 
for these may be turned from off-cuts, or pieces too small for bows. 
Incidentally, I'm told that the Osage now grown in Victoria originated 

from seed brought from the U.S.A. sometime last century. The timber is named 
from the Osage tribe of: GYaGSPaHeae Indians, who for centuries made their bows = 
from it." oy 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION ON THE OSAGE ORANGE By Eric Wilkinson 


The Osage Orange, Maclura pomifera, is a deciduous tree which belongs to 

the family Moraceae, and is related to figs and mulberries. (This latter 
fact explains why silkworms can be fed the leaves of the Osage Orange).. eee 
The fruit develops from globular heads of small green flowers, in much the 
same way aS a mulberry. Each fruit. is composed of many small ones, tightly 
welded together. The inside is dry and pulpy, and will produce a milky: sap 
containing latex when cut. The odour is reminiscent of citrus, hence the 
inappropriate common name. The tree grows naturally in parts of Virginia, ~ 
Georgia, Arkansas and Texas, and is much used for hedging in the U.S.A. | ; 
It is dioecious, and will not fruit unless male and female trees are planted 
together, or one grafted on to the other. The inner bark: is. bright orange, 
and the timber yellow, and as’already mentioned above, it‘was used by the 
Indians who gave their name to the tree for making bows, and also war clubs. | 
It was: introduced into the U.K. in 1818, and judging from uss notes. Egnke 
reached) ESSAI Vee Jeeta into the 19th Century. - ' 


ved kek ke & & & ke % 
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THE PROBLEM OF STREAM FRONTAGES, AND THE NEED FOR ‘FENCING AND CONTROL OF 
STOCK ACCESS pe Matas by Geoff Gerdsen. 


Having just completed my allotted section of the L.C.C. Melbourne Study Se 
Area small block report, I would-like :to make the following comment 2 
regarding the condition of. our cpeck and river frontages. 


I would estimate that approximately 80 per cent of all the frontage I 
inspected is in desperate need of minor, or some major conservation attention. 
I relate approximately 80 per cent of these problems to licensed 

grazing by animals such as sheep and cattle, 


The geclogy of the ‘country that I. inspected varies from deep volcanic 
soils around Daylesford, to slate rises around Blackwood, through to the 
granite hills and valleys around Pyalong, —~ 


The other 20 per cent of the problem is caused by blackberry, furze and 
broom infestations, which harbour an immense rabbit and fox population 
in areas such as Castlemaine, Chewton and Daylesford. 


There is a desperate need for a propram, to be initiated to enforce the 
compulsory, fencing of all Crown frontages that are grazed, This would 
allow. vegular Yegeneration to succeed, and also proper management 
guidelines and prineiples to be adopted. The use of these Bo taernee edi a. 
enable Crown representatives to. perlodteatly. inspect -and cee ae ; 
if needed, 


In turn adoption of such a program would ease the corer associated 
with recreation on licensed frontages. I am sure fishermen, shooters 
and bushwalkers would appreciate delineation between private and Crown land. 


I have witnessed frontage completely devastated and denied all native 
vegetation due to infestation of. Lombardy Poplar, Hawthorn and Cricket bat 
Willow, streams absolutely choked up with the stuff. 


Apparently streams are a wonderful dumping ground for dead animals, 
Skeletal remains are quite Prevalent along remote streams, 


Admittedly vabbits play. a. part. in bank erosion, but I have seen troughs | 
metres deep where domestic animals seek access to water holes, not only to - 
drink water, but to trample and eat all aquatic vegetation. 
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WHITE-WINGED CHOUGH - CORCORAX MELANORHAMPHUS 

a I tem ene ames 
BENDIGO. BIRD. OBSERVERS GROUP. BIRD OF THE NIGHT DISCUSSION: FEBRUARY 1985 
Taeaiarlaantaceneiasiannesoiaaaseeeeseesaesireaea aro T ncRNA ae SE Re ae Sac 


APPEARANCE:: A» ‘large bird-42/5: tO 47 cm long, sexes similar, Colour black, 
with white patches on the wings,‘6nly conspicuous when the wings are opened. 
The tail is long, bill. black, and down curved.:-Immature birds have brown 
eyes in the first 12 months , gradually becoming. red with an orange inner . 
ring when 4 years old. 


CALL A variety. of mourn eal lista and aNigiias sounds, singly and in. 
concert, and a harsh ageressive ‘call when. disturbed. 


HABITAT The White-winged Chough occurs in all vegetation tues tncuehont. 
the Bendigo District. 


10, 
WHITE-WINGED CHOUGH .- CORCORAX MELANORHAMPHUS , continued 
BREEDING may occur from August to December, The shape of the nest has been 
likened to that of a pudding basin built of mud and fibre on a substantial 
horizontal limb of a tree, usually at a height of about 60 feet, but 
occasionally a little higher, or lower, or even to as low as about 12 feet. 
Each member of the group contributes to the building of the nest, and usually 
assists in incubating the eggs and feeding the young. The nest building 
generally takes about a week, but can take much longer in adverse weather 
conditions. The usual brood is 3-5 eggs, but occasionally more than one ~ 
female may use the nest, and up to about 10 eggs may be found in the nest. 
The incubation period is about 19 days and the fledging period about 25 
days. The eggs are cream coloured with. sparse, large blotches of brown 
and purple. Occasionally two broods may be raised in a suitable season, 
but the average success rate is two young per group, 


FOOD consists of insects, mainly found on the ground, but in winter time, 
seeds also form part of the diet. ; 


HABITS . According to "Bird Life'' by Ian Rowley, White-winged Choughs exist 
as family groups of 2 to 20. individuals, There is very little quarrelling | 
within the group, and then it is. mild, short-lived, and consists of 
whistling matches and elaborate displays of wing and tail wagging, and very 
engorged eyes.:TLhey spend their time on the ground in their. group, searching 
for food over a large area, The young birds do not. breed until they.are five 
years old, and until then, remain in the group. In each group there are 

at least one male and one female over fow years of age, but here may be 
more than one adult male and/or female in the group. All members of the ~ 
group help in nest-building, incubation,- brooding and feeding the young, 
nest sanitation, and caring for the fledglings. The breeding territory is 
large, usually about 125 acres, but the breeding range may be up-to 8: or . 

10 square kilometres. pont nds ork ee aaty! 
Choughs do not forage with the feet scratching up the litter, but use the 
bill to turn over leaves, bark and twigs on the ground in search of insects. 
When one of. the group finds a good food source the whole group is speedily 
and noisily attracted to the spot. din Weta 
Their main defence against predators, such as magpies, is to confront the 
attacker, as a group; prompted by an urgent piping they all run together 

and utter noisy, harsh and piping calls at the intruder. ae 
Sometimes the original nest is re-lined, and/or added to and re-used. 

It is believed that young Choughs need to learn how to build the large 

mud nest by watching and imitating the older birds. 


GENERAL. One observation indicated that. several birds were seen attending 

a nest in a Red-box tree, and each bird incubated the eggs for an hour each, 
in turns. After hatching, one bird kept the young warm while the others” ~_ 
gathered food. The bird on the nest stood beside the nest, while the young _ 
were fed, One food gatherer then sat on the nest, while the first bird then 
went food gathering. Two young were successfully reared. Fae id «2 


Other observations referred to flocking of groups in winter-time, commonly | 
of 40 to 80 birds. Instances of 300 to 500 birds have also been observed, 


A claim was made that brown was the normal colour of the eyes, young or adult, 
and that young as well adult may engorge the eyes with blood to become © 
red, as the result of excitement or antagonism. : 


° ll. 
WHITE-WINGED CHOUGH - CORCORAX MELANORHAMPHUS continued 


It was also observed that young may be distinguished by a slight peak of 
feathers at the back of the head, which becomes more” rounded. after 12 months. 
Another observation indicated “eRae “some “ETSRting Tay “Seeur in early winter, 
presumably to establish the..dominant male. The fight includes posturing 

and shrieking, but may be sufficiently violent to cause bleeding and 
occasionally permanent leg damagei”” 

The most common predators appear to be Australian Ravens. 

Occasionally young birds may develop large tumours (like acacia galls in 
appearance) on legs, feet and head, and which prove fatal. 

Choughs can be very playful. They have been seen to swing by beak or feat 
from hanging vegetation tossing objects in the air, and from one to another, 
and while lying on their back, using the feet to throw objects in the air. 
Food includes frogs, skinks, mice, centipedes, scorpions, beetles, green 
leaves, bulbous roots dug from the soil, and some flowers. They will not 
touch ihanteaceustns caterpillars. 

At a food table they‘are partial to cheese, chopped meat and fats (raw or ~~~ 
cooked), wholemeal bread, but nothing sweet. 

A pair of choughs have sometimes been observed to perform a kind of dance 
ritual while uttering a repeated double-note call. They open and close 

their wings and move around facing one another. This can continue for some 
time - up to one minute - if they are not interrupted, and occasionally, 
copulation may follow, but more often the display ends and feeding continues. 
Choughs have been seen to build or begin building more than one nest in 

late winter or early spring, but only one is finally used, 

Other birds using old Chough nests for breeding include Tawny Frogmouths, 
Bronze-wing Pigeons, Wood-swallows, Goshawk. They also hold ,ain-water when 
unoccupied and other birds have been seen using them as bird-baths. 

On one occasion Ring-tail possums were also seen in occupation of a nest. 


ok &% & ok oR Ke eit & 
LETER TO THE EDITOR | 
From Miss Dorothy Field, Flat 7, 31 High Ste; Kangaroo Flat. 


The article about lightning in last month's Whirrakee recalled some experiences 
I had years ago when T lived in Golden Square. Living on a corner where 

two S.E.C. power lines crossed seemed to be where lightning was concentrated. 

I claim an old almond tree was struck as there was a crack in the very hard 
wood, the tree died, and suckers came up in the area later. 


When my father was alive, he was sitting on the back porch when a fire ball 
drifted near the back doo, whith was open..The fire ball was a reddish 
colour, and gaseous appearance, about two feet in diameter. It hit the 
telephone wire leading into the house, there was a terrific bang, and the © 
lightning arrester hit the roof with great force! I was Sioneera nearby, 
and we both got a fright. 

A woman who lived opposite at one time was milking a cow at Bega, N.S.W., 
when it was. struck” by lightning and. killed. She was unconscious for a weak © 
afterwards, and’ one of the few people to ‘recover. 


One of our neighbours near Mt. William had a fire ball come down the -chimey 
and blow out the ashes ete out of the stove, but it luckily drifted out 

of an open window. When driving a horse along a road, I saw a dead tree 
struck and just disappear in a cloud of dust, It was about a mile away. I 
had just crossed under S.E.C. wires in Golden Square when a pole was hit in 
Adams Rd. and all the street lights went out. The bang just overhead was 
bad on the nerves. 


12), ; ; 
TIMBOON FIELD:NATURALISTS CLUB HOST THE 


WESTERN VICTORIAN FIELD NATURALISTS CLUBS ASSOCTAT ION 
AUTUMN CAMP OUT 19/21st APRIL 1985 
Camp" Out. based at ‘Kangaroobie! Princeton,, 


Bunk style accommodation; fully ‘serviced, 4/8/10 BINS je HSI 
(pillowslip,! linen-€ blankets! a ave pequired.)? 9% 2Ui 
(No meal avreilgteils Eniday night. fa) 


Accommodation € Meals — Feidey ‘night ‘to. Sunday, tunch, ie meals). 
30.00 per head. 3 


B myotisq oF vyrsec am 


Lunch & D iene tober availabieT Fob Reiser Leer qe" 
Other Accommodation - Port Campbell Camping & Caravan Park. 
There are a few sites at the Princeton Football Ground but these are not 
recommended (could be football in play). 

PROPOSED PROGRAMME 


Friday Evening Kangaroobie - Slides on Sea Creatures. 
Saturday 9 a.m. Leave Kangaroobie. Pick up at Port Campbell National 
Park and explore coast, 


12 - 1.30 Port Campbell for lunch & Information Centre. 
1.30-4.30 Continue along coast and return to Kangaroobie. 

5.30 Dinner, 

6.30 Leave for Melba Gully and Glow Worms. 

Sunday 

9 - 10.30 Meeting at Kangaroobie. 

10, 30-12.30 Bird Spotting at Princeton Swamp or Walk to mouth of 


Gellibrand River. 
Lunch at Kangaroobie € Break Up. 
Bus available Saturday if members want it: 
9 asm. - 9.30 p.m. including Glow Worms. cost $5.00 approx. 
Application forms and maps available from Rod Pyfte (43 7673) 
yok RK Rk eo OK 


MEMO TO AFFILIATED CLUBS 


The inaugural meeting and formation of the W.V.F.N.C.A. was held at Halls 
Gap in August 1960, so the meeting with Bendigo members next August will 
be our 25th Anniversary. 


We think the Association should give recognition to the many notable 
conservation achievements in which member clubs have been instrumental. 


It would be appreciated if Clubs could recommend, by the April Camp Out, 
any ideas they have to celebrate this significant milestone in our history. 


Could suggestions be presented, in writing, prior to the meeting at 
Kangaroobie, 


Yours sincerely, 
Win McPhee. 
Secretary. 


TS 
THE BLACKWOOD TREE 
“by Elsie Flanagan 


For somé years in the late fifties and sixties, I used to spend two weeks 
in January at "Penrith", Upper Macedon, where great trees of many kinds . 
flourished in the mountain soil. Always, when returning home, I brought 
two large plastic bags filled with compost from under the oak trees, 

for my Azaleas and Rhododendrons. They liked it and gvew very well. 


One day I found a small Acacia growing in one of my Azalea tubs. Ah, I . 
thought, you can't grow there, and pulled it out, but it continued to grow. 
Three times I pulled it out, and each time it came up: again, 

so I decided it was meant to live, and transplanted it into the garden. 


I didn't think a Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon) would grow very big in 
Bendigo soil, but how wrong I was! It grew into a big strong tree that ~~ 
shed its leaves (hundreds of them), and an awful mess to clean up each 
day for about two months towards the end of each year. — 


It was a lovely tree, towering above the house, but when it began to 
trouble my neighbours by pushing up the tiles in their path with its 
strong roots, I had no option but to have it cut down. Such a to do! 

I had to have the electric wire to the garage disconnected and the rotary 
line taken up before the Brennan Brothers could get to work with their 
circular saws. It took nearly a whole day to remove the tree, leaving the 
stump in the ground. The gardener eased the bark from the stump, and poured 
in a bottle of blackberry poison. 


It is now nearly two years since the tree was cut down, but odd shoots 
are still coming through the asphalt and elsewhere over a wide area. 
Fortunately the shoots being ferny and bright green are easy to discover 
and eradicate, but I am amazed at the tree's ability to survive, and 
wonder how much longer it will continue to sprout. 


keke ek kk ke KK 
COMMITTEE REPORT 27/3/85 


1. Prior to the meeting, members attended an information lecture on wood- 
chipping at the B.C.A.E., presented by the A.C.F. - the national campaign 
has begun. 


2. Nominations for nine new members were accepted by the committee. 


3. Dr.J.Willis has accepted an invitation to speak at the 40th Anniversary 
dinner. 


4, Bob Finlay from Possum Books will be in attendance at the April meeting. 


5, The cheque from the Ingram Trust has been received to assist the Mammal 
Group in the purchase of a bat trap, etc. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


: Geelong Naturalist Vol. 21 No.3. Nov. 1984. 

A.C.F. Newsletter Vol. 17. No.2. March 1985. 

Field Nats. Club of Ballarat March 1985. 

The Bird Observer No. 638 March 1985. 

5 Geelong Field Nats. Club Newsletter No. 226 March 1985. 
9 Arbor Week 1985 - L.C.R. Special Supplement. 
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DIARY CONTINUED ~—> 


CONSERVATION GROUP 
Tues. April 23. Contact Chris Bunn (46 8141) for details. 
MAMMAL, SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs. April 18 - 8.00 pm at Rob Watkin's home, -Marnie Road, 
. Kennington. : 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Wed. April 24 8.00 pm at Rod Fyffe's home, 546 Hargreaves 
Street, Bendigo. 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for correspondence, P. 0. Box "396, Bendi go 3550 


i Office bearers for 1984-1985 
PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson — 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 0521 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick _. 39 6254 
JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner Burns St,, Axedale 39 7308 
SECRETARY "a Rod Fyffe ' 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
ASSIS? ANT SECRETARY Lyn Hamilton Marong Rd. Maiden Gully 49 6224 
TREASURER Helene ‘Boon Kamarooka 36 9252 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSIGN ORGAN ISER John Lindner Burns St., Axedale °39 7308 
LIBRARIAN Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDIT OR Epic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.,Cal.Gully 46 8736 
ASSIST ANT EDITOR Victoria Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo. 43 7673 


Se kei te ver ke te * * vs * %. * 


Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 
Single $10.00, Family $14.00, Pensioner and Children $6.00. 

Whirrakee Sunentipisiem only, $10.00. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom, 

- Meetings start at 7.30 p.m., and conclude with supper. 

The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, tmless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times in 
a year, usually coinciding with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub- groups: - 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7. 30 p.m. 

President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Eaglehawk 46 9921 

Secretary: Salli Dearricott Burns St., Spring Gully 41 1113 


The BOTANY GROUP meets onthe’ fourth Friday of the month at 7.30 p.m. at 
the Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E., (unless otherwise 
announced). re 
Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., Kennington. 43 5965.0 222.20: 


The CONSERVATION GROUP meets on the third Tuesday of each month, at 8.00 p.m. 
in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Convenor: Chris, Bunn, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 46 8141. 


The MAMMAL, SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thurs day of the month, 
at 8.00 p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063 


MEETINGS 


Wed. April 10 


Wed. May 8 


Wed. June 12 
EXCURSIONS 


Easter Campout 
Apr. 5-9 


Sunday 
April 14 
Full day 


W/E April 
19-21 


Sun May 12 


May 11-26 


DIARY MR & MRS R B ALLEN 


20 HOUSTON ST 
BENDIGO VIC 


Ian Fenselau,apiarist and BFNC member, will speak 
on natural history aspects of bee~-keeping. 


Bob Finlay of Possum Books will be in attendance 
again with his extensive range of natural history 
books at discount prices. * 


We will begin our 40th. Anniversary programme with 
a night of reminiscences by older club members. 
Contact John Lindner -(39 7308) if you wish to 
contribute. 


Evan Jones will speak on Heard Island. 


Warby Range State Park, just north of Glenrowan. 
Wenham's Camping area - map obtainable from 
John Lindner (39 7308). Please let John know 
if you are going. (Full details are on p.8 of 
March Whirrakee,) 


Mt Hope, Pyramid Hill. 
Leader: Eric Wilkinson - geology (granite outcrops) 


‘botany (especially Rock Correa (Correa glabra), 


which should be in flower.) 

NB Meet at Eaglehawk Town Hall at 9.30 am, for an 
earlier start than usua?; because of the distance | 
involved, (about 80 km). For those who can only 
come in the afternoon, we will go to Mt Hope first, 
and work back. Lunch will be at the picnic area 
at Pyramid Hill, at about 12.30 pm. 


WVFNCA Autumn Campout, 'Kangaroobie', Princeton, 
hosted by Timboon FNC. (details on p.12). 


Half day local excursion. 
Details to be announced, when venue’ is confirmed. 


Major campout to Kinchega National Park, N.S.W. 
Details are on p.12 of Jan/Feb. Whirrakee. 
Please let John Lindner know if you are going 
for all or part of the time. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri. May 3 


BOTANY GROUP 


Fri. April 26 


7.30 pm Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 

Speaker: Helen Aston. 

Topic: The Australian Magpie Lark, the pleasures 
and results of a three year survey in a riverside 
area of suburbia. 

Bird of the night: Crested Pigeon. 


7.30 pm, Biology Lab, Applied Science 1 Building, 
BCAE. 
"Autumn Plants". 


continued page 14 
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